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PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

XII.— THE END OP THE EMPIEE. 

BY ALBERT D. VANDAM, AUTHOR OF "AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
PARIS," "MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK," ETC., ETC. 



I reached Paris on Saturday night, 16th July, 1870, 
hence four-and-twenty hours after the virtual though not official 
declaration of war between Prance and Prussia. I had no longer 
a home in the French capital, for both my relatives were gone. 
In spite of all that I had heard and seen for fourteen years, dur- 
ing which I had been an attentive listener and, considering my age, 
a careful observer, I felt almost certain that Prance would hold 
her own in the forthcoming struggle, but I did not imagine for a 
single instant that she would inflict a crushing defeat on her 
adversary such as her adversary eventually inflicted on her. 

Before I went to bed that night my opinions had undergone a 
considerable change— I will not say a radical one. I did not like 
the tone of the prologue. I am no physiognomist, but I candidly 
own that I have more faith in the man who at the hour of 
supreme danger sets his teeth tightly and stares as if his eyes 
would come out of their sockets, than in the man who grins 
open-mouthed and yells and rolls his eyes in a fine frenzy. 

I cannot speak from personal experience of the attitude and 
demeanor of the Berlin people in July, 1870, but there is, perhaps, 
more valuable evidence than mine in that respect. It is that of 
a representative Frenchman in the highest sense of the term.* 
"At seven o'clock in the evening of the 19th (July), the Secre- 
tary of the Senate handed me my passports. I was ready to start, 
and I left Hamburg immediately. Behind me lay Germany, up- 

• M. G. Rothan, Minister-Plenipotentiary to the Hanseatle Free Towns. 
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risen from one end to the other and rushing to arms, grave, 
solemn, full of hatred, conscious that she was engaging in a mortal 
struggle, ready for every sacrifice. In Paris I only beheld people 
yielding to violent excitement, tumultuous scenes, bands of 
drunken men indulging in patriotic saturnalias. The contrast 
was heartrending." 

What was heartrending to the truly patriotic Frenchman be- 
came well-nigh disgusting to the alien with less fiercely pulsing 
blood in his veins, but who, alien though he was, had learned to 
love France during and for the many happy years he had spent 
within her borders. I was almost sorry I had come to Paris ; 
the confidence of the previous four-and-twenty hours in France's 
ability to confront the imminent danger with something like 
moderate results received a shock there and then. 

It took me nearly an hour to get to the Cafe de la Paix, 
where I knew I should find the only man in Paris whom I could 
frankly ask for information without exposing myself to the risk 
of a rebuff and worse perhaps. Joseph Ferrari was my uncles' 
old friend, and knew their nephew well enough not to suspect 
him of being a spy in the pay of Bismarck. Diplomatically he 
was not only the best-informed man in France, but the man who 
had probably thoroughly sifted whatever information he had got 
and subjected the residuum to the most critical analysis. 

Ferrari was seated outside the cafe amidst a group of seven or 
eight, Imperialists to a man. I knew most of them by sight, but 
no more. Ferrari shook hands with me very cordially, but did not 
even ask me when I had arrived. It was the first time we met 
since, a twelvemonth earlier, we had parted on the platform of 
the Northern Railway Station, whither he had accompanied the re- 
mains of my younger uncle on their way to their last resting-place 
in a little cemetery near Amsterdam, where the yellow waters of 
the Y splash in low, plaintive ripples against the shore. 

I took the hint, ordered some coffee, and sat silently by his 
side for nearly three hours, at the end of which I had arrived, at 
any rate, at the conclusion, that if Bismarck, as was alleged at 
the time, spent a great deal of money in maintaining a staff of 
spies in France, he was absolutely flinging those sums out of the 
window. There was no need to go hunting for secret informa- 
tion ; everything worth knowing seemed to be known to at least 
a half dozen persons nearest to the Emperor, and they in their turn 
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made no scruple in telling their friends. A decently-bred and 
well-dressed man, provided with a couple of letters of introduc- 
tion to some of the best-known deputies and officials, or to a 
couple of members of the court circle, would simply have to 
listen. In less than an hour, for instance, I felt perfectly certain 
with regard to two or three main points. There was neither a 
fixed plan of mobilization nor a plan of campaign. With regard 
to the alliances France might possibly have contracted, all 
Ferrari's interlocutors agreed that various attempts had been 
made to secure them ; but while one section stoutly maintained 
that the treaties relating to them were lying sealed and signed in 
the archives at the Quai d'Orsay, the other was equally positive 
that the negotiations had altogether fallen through. And yet all 
these men surrounding Ferrari, and intelligent to a degree — 
though, of course, intellectually, not to compare with him — 
would have gasped at the bare suggestion that their country 
might be crushed in the coming struggle. 

" Now, you have heard the bells ring, but you do not know 
who pulls the ropes," said Ferrari to me that night as I left 
him at his door. "I fancy I can show you not only the bell- 
ringers themselves, but enlighten you as to the substance of 
the ropes they are pulling." And from that hour until 
a few days after Woerth, when I left Paris temporarily, 
he indicated to me the "undercurrents" that had been 
and were still at work. The information gathered from him 
piecemeal, as well as what I saw personally during those three 
weeks, is embodied in the following pages. I have, moreover, 
read and heard a good deal since, which, for convenience' sake, 
I will incorporate here instead of making separate footnotes. 

" You heard the whole of them last night," Ferrari said next 
morning ; "you heard the whole of them last night talking about 
France's alliances. There is not a word of truth in the state- 
ments of either of the parties. There is not a single treaty to 
that effect deposited in the archives of the Ministtre des Affaires 
£trangires, nor have any negotiations fallen through. Both 
Austria and Italy — Napoleon's main dependence — are playing a 
waiting game ; if you want it more plainly, both Nigra and 
Metternich are leading the Emperor and Gramont by the nose. 
It would not be very difficult to do this with regard to the latter 
under any circumstances ; it would be more difficult with the 
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Emperor but for his excruciating disease, which leaves him rest 
neither night nor day except under the influence of morphia, and 
I defy the most clear-headed intellect to work out a problem or to 
pursue even its own thoughts under such conditions. Except 
Conneau and a few doctors, no one suspects how ill he really is, 
for your Napoleon, whom I like nearly as much as your uncles did, 
is a real man of courage. If he were not so ill as he is, he might 
become alive to the fact just now that those Rhine provinces 
which are fundamentally the sole cause of the mischief are un- 
attainable, or at any rate not attainable by the means he proposes 
to attain them by, namely, by attacking Prussia and by inviting 
Austria and Italy to help him. 

"To begin with, Austria and Italy will not, cannot, and dare 
not help France. Let me explain to you why. 

" I will leave Italy aside for a moment. In the first place 
because such aid as she may be able to afford to Prance will be 
almost worthless without the equally active co-operation of 
Austria. In order to be of any use at all, Italy would have to 
call out at least 100,000 troops, and in her present state of mili- 
tary organization it would take her at least six or seven weeks to 
do this — that is, if the two burning questions, those of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Papacy and the occupation of Rome, 
had been satisfactorily settled to the advantage of Italy before- 
hand. Without that, I tell you, there is not the remotest chance 
of Italy's stirring a finger. I know my country better than the 
Emperor, and feel positive that, if Victor Emmanuel at- 
tempted to mobilize his army without that stipulation — and 
mind, a public, not a secret, stipulation — his army, much as it 
loves him, would refuse to move at his bidding, provided it did 
not stir against him. Our statesmen at the risk of being taxed 
with ingratitude say to themselves, ' Italy's position with regard 
to her unification — read with regard to the possession of Rome — 
would not be improved by a victory of Prance over Prussia ; it 
would be seriously improved by a defeat of France, or even by a 
drawn campaign, which would necessarily lead to a Congress.' 
This, I own, is black ingratitude, but I am not responsible for it, 
and, if I were, I would follow the tactics of Lanza or whosoever 
stood in his place. 

" Granted, however, that all those difficulties be satisfactorily 
removed offhand, I repeat, it will take, then, six weeks to mobil- 
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ize 100,000 troops, which, if Austria still holds aloof by that 
time, will have to be directed on to Lyons, and have to cross a 
great part of France by rail. By then, take my word for it, the 
issue of the struggle will have been virtually decided. If Prance 
be able to hold her own single-handed for six or seven weeks after 
the real outbreak of the war, she will be able to do so afterwards, 
and will need no help of any one — provided she interprets the 
words ' holding her own ' in their most literal sense. If she at- 
tempts territorial aggrandisement — the territorial aggrandisement 
Napoleon has been dreaming of for years — under no matter what 
specious title, she will practically make a scourge for her own 
back, for in spite of Napoleon's hare-brained theories on the sub- 
ject, the South German States want none of his protection 
against Prussia ; and if they do not rally around her now, they 
would rally round her then; and what is more, Austria, who is 
wavering now, who, like Italy, is waiting to see how the cat 
jumps, would waver no longer. Austria's love, like Juliet's, 
would spring from her only hate. She would scarcely care to see 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria under French protection or allied to 
France, for in such conditions Baden would scarcely prove an ob- 
stacle to an otherwise unhindered march of the French into Bo- 
hemia. Austria has had enough of that kind of thing under Na- 
poleon's uncle." 

" Then why those drafts of projected treaties at the existence 
of which you yourself hinted ? " I asked. 

" Did not I tell you that both Austria and Italy are waiting 
to see how the cat jumps ? If those drafts exist, and I feel cer- 
tain of the existence of one, and nearly certain of the existence 
of the other, then final execution, I mean the signing of them 
by the three contracting parties, would still be dependent on so 
many conditions that at the last moment one or both of France's 
contemplated allies might find a pretext for retreat. Do not lose 
sight of the following facts. Austria will not act without 
Italy. That is no surmise on my part, but an ascertained 
fact. Austria is, moreover, a Catholic power, and as such de- 
termined to maintain the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy, 
which Italy is equally determined to destroy. . . . But," 
and here he took out his watch, "I have outstayed my 
time ; I shall see you again by and bye, and will tell you 
more." 
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With which he left me to my own devices and reflections. 
The former were few, the latter many. Under different circum- 
stances, I should have looked up my French acquaintances. After 
an absence of more than a twelvemonth, I should have had a 
friendly welcome, albeit that during that twelvemonth not one had 
probably given a thought to me. The Parisian character is essen- 
tially constituted like that. Out of sight, out of mind. But I 
felt not certain of my reception in the present state of affairs. So 
I made up my mind to have luncheon by myself and to wander 
about the streets in the afternoon. My uncles and I had fre- 
quently dined at the Faisan Dore, in the Rue des Martyrs. 
As I grew up, I lunched there now and again when the state 
of my purse would run to it, and when the fare of the 
Brasserie des Martyrs, next door, or Dinochaux's, hard by in the 
Rue Breda, was not to my taste. Consequently, I was not alto- 
gether a stranger there. I might have been, for all the notice 
I got on my entering the establishment from the principal down 
to the cashier and the waiters, all of whom had seen me but a 
twelvemonth before. On the 13th or 14th July I should probably 
have had a sign of recognition and a smile from every one; on the 
16 th I had become an enemy to France, perhaps a spy. I have 
never set foot in the Faisan Dore since, though for five years I 
had to pass its doors twice a day to go and eat elsewhere. 

I ate my meal in silence, notwithstanding the familiar faces 
of several of the customers. I went out, and at the corner of 
the Faubourg Montmartre ran against my friend Korner. "I 
am glad I met you before I go," he said, holding out his hand ; 
" let lis have the stirrup cup, if it be only the stirrup cup of 
coffee," he laughed, no doubt in allusion to my frugal habits in 
the way of liquor. 

" But I thought that in virtue of certain laws you were ex- 
empt from military service," I remarked, when we were seated. 

" So I am," he answered. 

" Then you are goiug to join as a volunteer ? " 

He looked amazed. "I am not going as a volunteer at all. I 
was born in Paris, that's true, but I am too German to fight on 
the side of the French, and too conscientious to fight against them. 
So I am going to Brussels." Then he stopped,- but in another 
moment he went on. " Practically, this is the doing of the 
French themselves, who maintain that men of German blood, 
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even if born in Prance, can never become Frenchmen. They are 
right, nevertheless. I should have stayed here to await events if 
the manager of the bank had not dismissed me yesterday 
morning, without rhyme or reason apparently. ' You had better 
be gone, monsieur,' he said. * I cannot have you here. Your 
fellow-clerks would make life intolerable to you.' With this he 
handed me a voucher for a month's salary. I went home some- 
what crestfallen, I own. On the doorstep I was met by my con- 
cierge. ' Monsieur,' she whispered, ' the proprietor has asked me 
to tell you to remove your furniture as soon as possible, and your- 
self with it. He will make you a present of the quarter's rent 
that has begun. It is not his fault, perhaps. This morning, 
after you were gone, the tenants came down in a body, and swore 
that, if you were not out of the house in forty-eight hours, they 
would be, and the proprietor might fish for his rent.' 'But, 
madame,' I remonstrated, ' I was bom and bred in this house ; 
my mother, father, and grandfather died here. Where am I to 
go ? ' ' Ah, fa,' she replied, shrugging her shoulders as only a 
Frenchwoman can, 'fa ne me regarde pas.' And she went on 
with her sweeping ; which indifference did not prevent her from 
accepting fifty francs this morning under the following circum- 
stances. As you know, my grandfather died in January, and I 
felt very lonely in this large flat by myself. I thought of giving 
it up, and, in fact, gave notice to that effect at the end of the 
March quarter. About six weeks ago I became engaged, and the 
flat not being let, I decided to keep it on. You know that I am 
not altogether dependent on my salary at the bank. If all had 
gone well, I should have been married by the end of the month. 
I went straight to my wife's parents to tell them what had hap- 
pened ; before I could open my lips, my fiancee's father informed 
me that my engagement was broken off. There was a lot of 
highfalutin' about the enemies to his country. I did not take 
the trouble to answer him, and turned on my heel. But there I 
was with a houseful of furniture on my hand, and nowhere to 
put it, for I knew that if I did not shift it within forty-eight 
hours it would be flung into the street, and I knew, equally, that 
it would be of no use to appeal to the law at this moment. Three 
people to whom I successively applied to move and store it 
refused. They virtually gave me the same answer. They were 
not going to help a German to get his chattels away, and as for 
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storing it, they would not be defiled by the furniture's contact. 
I went to a fourth to try and sell it. The answer was the same. 
The concierge has sold it for me ; she said it was left for rent. 
At a rough guess it is worth about 4,000 francs, for it was all 
very good and solid. I got 900 francs for it, out of which I gave 
the concierge 50 francs." 

In the evening I told Ferrari the story. " That's just it," he 
laughed. "Napoleon, with his ridiculous theory of nationali- 
ties, pretends that the mere fact of annexing them would con- 
vert those Germans on the left bank of the Ehine into 
Frenchmen, when two centuries of French rule, and by no 
means stringent rule, have failed to do so in the case of the 
Alsatians. Look at the Irish in America and the French in 
Canada ; they have remained Irish and French in spite of every- 
thing. But all this is of a piece with Napoleon's dream of turn- 
ing Austria, the persistent enemy of France, into her friend. 
Henri IV. and Richelieu, who were as good politicians as the son 
of Hortense, looked at Austria in that light. But Austria is 
clever, and hating France, as she does and always did, does not 
mind making a cat's-paw of her. Francis Joseph sends M. and 
Mme. de Metternich to Eugenie, who worries her husband into a 
war with Prussia which she calls 'ma guhrre, & moi' ; for 
Napoleon, in spite of those confounded Rhine provinces, would 
probably have continued to trust to his sinuous policy to 
get them. Why the Emperor should persist in regarding Aus- 
tria as a friend beats my comprehension, and why he should 
imagine that Austria looks upon France in a friendly light is 
still more puzzling to me. Marie Louise, the consort of the 
greatest man that ever lived, shakes the dust of France from off 
her feet the moment she can ; she leaves her son to the tender 
mercies of her father and old Metternich ; on the evening of the 
day she learns the news of Napoleon the Great's death she goes 
to the theatre as if nothing had happened. Antommarchi, who 
comes to tell her of the hero's death, is not even received by her. 
The Due de Reichstadt is practically sequestrated, and his grand- 
father sanctions all the questionable proceedings of his mother 
with regard to him. Now look at the other side. Marie An- 
toinette is murdered in France ; the first Napoleon simply treads 
Austria under foot, and when he marries one of her daugh- 
ters still conspires against her (against Austria) ; Napoleon's 
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nephew despoils Austria in Italy. In the day of Austria's 
trouble with Prussia, he leaves Austria to face that trouble 
by herself, although his policy dictates to him a, different 
course ; the death of Maximilian, the madness of Maxi- 
milian's wife, are virtually Louis Napoleon's doings. Notwith- 
standing all this, he is befooled by Francis Joseph and Metternich 
fils on the strength of a few sheets of paper which are not even 
signed, for those sheets of paper do exist, although in due time, 
if it suits her, Austria will deny this.* But even if they were 
signed they would be no good, as Andrassy warned the Emperor 
as early as three years ago. ' Permit me to observe to your 
Majesty,' he said at Salzburg, 'that a treaty only counts in pro- 
portion to its possibility of execution ; and I can guarantee your 
Majesty that Hungary will never allow Austria to make war upon 
Prussia.' I can only ascribe Napoleon's blindness to the desper- 
ate state of his health ; for as far as I can see, unless a miracle 
save both, he is leading France and himself to headlong destruc- 
tion. 

" That he is very ill there is not the least doubt. In a con- 
sultation held a fortnight ago between six of the most eminent 
medical men of France, it was considered necessary to proceed 
immediately to an operation. But Nelaton shirked the responsi- 
bility, owing to his want of success with Niel last year. And now 
it is too late." 

This is but a small instalment of the prognostications of 
Ferrari. After that, the successive defeats of Eeichshofen, 
Woerth, Beaumont and Sedan were no surprise to me, and when 
I landed again in Paris on the afternoon of the 3d September, I 
was prepared for the sequel to Sedan. Yet I thought there 
might be found a man to save the situation. ~~M. Estancelin, the 
eminent champion of the Orleanist cause, who is barely recover- 
ing from a severe accident as I write, well nigh saved that situa- 
tion in the Palais Bourbon. But for Trochu, who hesitated, he 
would have succeeded. Lesseps saved the Tuileries from being 
sacked and burned on the 4th September. Not for long though. 

And the Second Empire finished more ignominiously than it 
had begun. 

Albert D. Vanbam. 

* Ferrari spoke prophetically. Austria did deny the existence of those draft 
treaties a few years later oo, and when the Empress wished to refute the falsehood 
by producing the documents, they had disappeared from Chiselhurst. 



